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EDITORI.AL 

The  I'estival  of  Britain  is  about  to  close 
down  and  the  post-mortems  arc  about 
to  begin.  Our  excuses  for  the  late 
appearance  of  this  number  arc  more  in  the 
nature  of  explanations.  Lhc  delay  was 
deliberate.  With  the  great  mass  of  printed 
material,  brochures,  catalogues,  ptisters,  pro¬ 
grammes,  etc.,  the  resources  of  paper-makers 
and  printers  were  strained  beyond  reason¬ 
able  expectations.  'Lherefore  we  held  our 
hand  and  allowed  the  exhibitions  and  cele¬ 
brations  to  come  and  go.  One  result  is  that 
we  have  benefited  from  the  experience  of 
others.  Not  all  the  Festival  events  have  been 
as  successful  as  the  time,  talent  and  money 
spent  on  them  deserved.  It  is  not  our  business 
to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but  it  is  our  privi¬ 
lege  and  pleasure  to  congratulate  the  Univer¬ 
sity  on  the  success  which  attended  the  great 
number  of  events  by  which  they  celebrated 
the  Quincentenary.  It  was  a  joy  to  hear  the 
comments  of  so  many  distinguished  visitors 
to  our  city,  to  mark  their  surprise  and  delight 
o\  cr  the  abundance  and  quality  of  our  art 
treasures,  and  to  note,  with  regret,  something 
implicit  in  their  enthusiasm.  “Why',  they 
seemed  to  say,  “were  we  not  told  of  the 
beauties  of  your  immediate  surroundings— 
of  the  loveliness  of  your  Firth  of  Clyde — of 
your  great  historv’ — your  institutions — your 
benefactors  in  science,  industry  and  the  arts? 
Why  do  you  dim  your  lights?' 

In  other  words  we  have  been  made  more 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  arc  very  bad 
publicists.  To  bring  it  nearer  home  it  cannot 
be  too  often  said  that  those  of  us  who  are 
privileged  to  be  the  custodians  of  great 
possessions  are  changing  the  direction  of  our 
thinking.  We  should  perhaps  more  often  turn 
our  eyes  and  thoughts  away  from  the  treas¬ 
ures  in  our  keeping  towards  the  citizen  and 
\isitor  who  have  not  yet  found  the  door  to 
their  full  enjoyment. 
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'I'hfSf  were  all  done  on  the  backs  DrordinaiA-  size  visitinc  cards. 


T.  I.  nONhV.MAN 

OH!  DID  THIS 

This  is  the  si^ifiatiire  generally  used  on  Mai  or  draicings 

OSBORNK  HENRY  MAYOR  acliicvccl  dis-  intimate  contacts  with  an  amazinc:  number 

tinction  and  international  repute  as  and  \ariety  of  people.  The  earlier  chapters 

a  playwright,  usin^  the  pseudonym  depict  the  Glasgow  scene  and  reveal  the  close 

'James  Hridie  .  He  was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  association  of  the  Mavor  family  with  the 

born  there  in  1888.  His  organised  eduction,  artists  who  became  known  as  the  Glasgow 

in  so  far  as  he  allowed  it  to  be  organised,  was  School  of  Painters.  Indeed,  James  Mavor  took 

conducted  at  Glasgow  Academy.  From  there  over  the  editorship  of  the  Scottish  Art  Review, 

he  passed  to  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  which  was,  in  elfect,  the  journal  of  the 

L  niversity,  where  he  is  chiefly  remembered  school,  although  it  achieved  a  much  higher 

as  the  creator  of  the  leading  role  in  The  Rest  level  than  the  general  run  of  School  Maga- 

Tears  of  L.  ndergraduate  Life  -xhe  play  which  zincs.  It  was  a  very  valiant  effort,  combining 

every  generation  rewrites  for  itself.  I  hc  amateur  and  professional  standards  in  critical 

family  background  and  early  associations  arc  writing  and  almost  succeeding  in  bringing 

entertainingly  described  in  two  books.  One  gown  and  town  into  harmony  on  the 

of  these  is  by  O.H.'s  uncle,  James  Ma\  or,  aesthetic  scale. 

who  was  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  Uni-  Osborne  Mavor  seems  to  have  inherited  his 

versity  of  Toronto — the  other  is  the  Bridie  talent  in  art  from  his  father,  who  ‘was  fond  of 
autobiography  Ohc  I  I  ff  V  making  caricatures,  and  indiff  erent  about 

Professor  Mavor's  book  .\/i’  Window  on  the  subject  and  occasion*.  In  a  certain  Buchan 

5/rrr/ o///tr  IForW  is  a  large  two-volumed  pro-  village  the  Monday  morning  gossips  were 

duction,  packed  with  reminiscences  and  wont  to  whisper  'The  chicl  Mavor  was 

comments  on  aff  airs  ranging  all  over  the  drawin*  in  the  kirk*  a  book  of  Henry  Mavor 

world.  It  also  puts  on  record  more  or  less  sketches  contains  some  very  fine  drawing;. 
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OH!  Did  This 

A  mayazinc  complex  clearly  derive^  ' 
from  Uncle  James.  In  collaboration 
with  his  younger  brother  Jack,  who  ’j  ^ 
functioned  as  business  manager,  O.H,  \  K 
had  two  school  magazines  to  his 
credit.  The  Kernel  and  The  Tomahawk. 

.\nd  as  e\erybod\  who  knows  any- 
thing  of  University  history  admits, 
his  period  of  office  as  editor  of  the  SljD 
(tlasgow  Vniiersity  .Magazine  the 
(i.V..\I.)  was  a  highlight  of  witty  , 

comment,  brilliant  satire  in  prose 
and  verse,  playful  provocation  and 
crass  impertinence.  ^ 

I'he  .\cademy  efforts  in  magazine 
production  were  not  universally  J 

applauded.  The  editor,  in  retrospect,  •  , 

protests  that  the  first.  The  Kernel,  \  n 
was  *a  blameless  periodical  com-  ' 

pletely  without  originality  or  any  I  j 
kind  of  intellectual  content*.  The  ,  f  \ 
second,  The  Tomahawk,  had  enough  !  ^  ( 

in  it  to  bring  upon  O.H.  the  rage  i  •  J 

of  the  Rector,  who,  following  a 
dressing  down,  dismissed  the  culprit  m  H 
by  remarking  'The  only  good  thing 
about  it  is  that  it  is  the  last  number*. 

The  admonition,  if  it  was  that,  did 
not  in  any  way  arrest  the  develop- 
ment  along  their  respective  lines — 
art  and  industry — of  either  the  editor 
or  his  business  manager. 

Ihe  present  writer  does  not  con-  ihccaj 
sider  himsclt  qualmcd  to  analyse  or 
assess  the  value  of  James  Bridie*s  Rich  .Mi 
contribution  to  the  English-speaking 
theatre.  (Prof.  \V.  L.  Renwick*s  recent 
article  ‘James  Bridie,  the  Playwright*  in 
the  Glasgow  College  Courant,  is  a  delightful 
and  warm-hearted  summary,  which,  we 
hope,  is  merely  the  preamble  to  a  larger 
work.)  But  I  share  the  \iew  of  others,  who 
have  long  been  convinced  that  if  O.H.  had 
cared  to  apply  his  mind  and  gifts  to  the 
graphic  arts  as  he  did  to  playwriting  he 
would  have  achieved  an  equally  great  and 
universal  degree  of  appreciation.  Because  he 
became  known  as  a  dramatist  this  other  as¬ 
pect  of  his  genius  has  been  ranked  lower  than 


The  caption  of  this  drawing  in  colour  is:  Rich  Man  giving  a  poor  man  a 
penny  for  his  thoughts  .  .  . 

Root  .Man:  1  was  just  thinking  that  your  wife  kniks  very  vulgar. 

Rich  .Man:  Oh,  she  does,  she  does,  drx’sn’t  she?  Here  is  another  penny. 


it  merited.  And  the  same  observation  is  valid 
when  one  thinks  of  him  as  poet  and  essayist. 

The  school-boy  sketches  had  enough  in 
them  to  lead  to  conflicting  counsel  on  his 
subsequent  career.  It  is  a  very  wise  parent 
who  can  discover  the  natural  inclinations  of 
his  son  and  direct  him  accordingly.  The 
Mavor  home  seems  to  have  functioned  as  an 
annexe  to  the  .\rt  Club,  In  addition  to  dis¬ 
tinguished  writers  like  Xeil  Munro  and 
Cunninghame  Graham,  most  of  the  artists  of 
the  day — (Macaulay  Stevenson  is  the  sole 
survivor) — were  frequent  visitors.  Fra  New- 
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bcry,  tlic  head  of  the  Glassjow  School  of  Art, 
led  others  in  predicting  a  career  in  art  for 
young  Mavor.  His  father,  however,  hauled 
down  the  airy  prophecies  to  a  more  matter 
of  fact  level.  “1  shall  teach  him  a  trade  first. 
If  I  don’t,  1  have  a  suspicion  what  sort  of  an 
artist  he  will  be.'  Evidently  he  had  visions  of 
the  Art  Glub  and  its  reputation  as  the  place 
where  they  tell  tinted  tales.  O.H.  brought 
relief  to  the  household  by  announcing  his 
decision  to  become  a  doctor.  He  later  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  decision  was  right,  even  if  it 
were  reached  for  the  wrong  reason.  He  hated 
the  idea  of  having  to  walk  to  work.  Doctors 
usually  went  around  in  a  brougham. 

When  still  at  school  O.H.  received  his  first 
commission,  .^n  uncle  on  his  mother's  side, 
Robert  McCronc  (father  of  Guy  McGronc, 
who  made  and  sustains  a  considerable  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  novelist)  owned  a  crcamcr\ 
at  Ballochmyle.  To  advertise  its  products 


OH'  Did  This  \ 

a  series  of  blotters  with  topical  jingles 
and  appropriate  illustrations  wa^  i 

produced.  I  hanks  to  Jack  Mavor  I  I 

ha\  e  the  lot  in  front  of  me  now.  They 
date  from  1903,  when  O.H.  was  fif¬ 
teen,  and  they  are  as  eft'ectively  clumsy 
as  one  would  expect  them  to  be.  But 
they  are  original.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  account  to 
look  for  ‘influences’  and  ‘deriva¬ 

tions’.  It  is  just  as  well,  for  there  are 
none  in  the  schoolboy  essays. 

When  one  comes  to  the  (i.i'.M. 
period  and  the  range  of  family  book¬ 
plates  and  Ghristmas  Gards,  especi¬ 
ally  the  scries  done  for  Uncle  Sam 
Mavor,  one  begins  to  see  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  orderly  sequence  and 
an  awareness  of  art  tendencies  and 
fashions.  (By  the  way  Sam  Ma\or, 
in  a  \olumc,  Memories  of  People  and 
Places,  gives  a  fine  account  of  the 
family  enterprises,  especially  the 
work  in  the  field  of  electrical  engin¬ 
eering.)  A  glance  through  the  illus¬ 
trations  o{  The  Vellow  Book  (1894-96) 
will  show  that  O.H.,  in  addition  to 
a  salute  to  his  Glasgow  School  friends, 
ho\cred  more  than  a  little  o\cr  .\ubrcy 
Beardsley,  Patten  Wilson,  .\nning  Bell 
and  Max  Beerbohm.  rite  search  which  led 
me  to  arrive  at  this  view  also  unearthed  an 
observation  on  critics  by  Max  Beerbohm  ( Vol. 

IT.  July,  1894!:  ‘Where  they  sec  not  beauty 
let  them  be  silent,  reverently  feeling  that  it 
may  yet  be  there  and  train  their  dull  senses  in 
quest  of  it.'  O.H.  in  his  periods  of  exasperation  ' 

has  produced  variations  on  the  same  theme. 

'I'he  caricatures  of  his  undergraduate  days, 
as  published  in  the  G.V.M.  and  in  the  col-  ’ 
lected  portfolio  of  lithographs  iiqiq),  arc  a 
record  of  a  brilliant  commentator.  His  witty 
verses,  songs  and  epigrams  were  more  than 
matched  in  the  forms  created  by  his  ineisive 
line  and  sense  of  design.  He  helped  more  than 
anybody  to  emphasise  the  undergraduate 
tradition,  that,  at  the  seat  of  learning,  fun 
and  laughter  should  never  be  at  a  discount. 

He  poked  fun  at  his  teachers  but,  by  nature. 
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OH!  Did  This 

he  could  not  be  a  mere  iconoclast.  He  up¬ 
held  the  idols  but  could  not  resist  the  urije 
to  shoot  the  boots  ofl' the  clay  feet.  It 
easy  to  sp()t  those  he  revered,  those  he  en¬ 
joyed,  those  he  laughed  at  and  those  he 
wanted  to  debunk.  And  with  malice  to¬ 
wards  none. 

I  he  claims  of  an  individual  as  a  per¬ 
sonality  are  acknowledged  in  his  selection 
and  in  his  emphasis  on  peculiarities  and 
mannerisms.  He  built  on  the  individual 
rather  than  on  a  situation  or  an  incident 
and  thereby  succeeds  in  revealing  the 
human  qualities  in  the  collective  aspects 
of  uni\  crsity  life.  I’hc  1914-18  war  led 
O.H.  into  new  and  varied  experiences. 
Some  are  recorded  in  his  Some  Talk  of 
Alexander^  others  are  scattered  in  innumer¬ 
able  sketches  and  drawings.  He  continued 
to  exercise  his  gift  of  caricature,  especially 
related  to  war  episodes  and  characters. 
The  Taller  was  interested  but  he  resisted 
their  suggested  amendments  and  was  con¬ 
tent  to  entertain  himself  and  his  friends. 


The  inrursioii  into  thf  Russian  Ballet  of  Professor  John 
Ferguson:  'Stamp  louder,  please.  It  reminds  me  of  home.' 
{From  the  volume  of  L'niversity  Caricatures  published  in  1^14.) 


.\  Series  (a)  .\  Tragic  Policeman;  (b)  l.ieut.-Ciolonel  Simson:  ‘Kudos?  What  is  a  Kudo?’  (c  The  Prophecy — .\  comment 
on  T.J.H.'s  future  when  he  forsook  filasgow  for  London;  {d)  Sir  Walter  Raleigh:  '  I  his  cloak  is  no  longer  fit  to  wear.' 
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OH!  Did  This 

Futile  as  it  probably  is,  one  finds  it  difficult  testimony  of  those  who  know  something 
to  resist  the  idea  that  if  he  had  linked  to-  about  the  matter.  There  was,  at  one  time, 

gether  all  his  peculiar  talents  he  would  have  the  possibility  of  a  sustained  effort  which 

qualified  like  James  Thurber  there  may  be  might  have  reached  a  larger  public.  The 
others)  for  the  succession  to  F^dward  Lear.  Scots  Pictorial  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to 

Eventually  it  was  the  Play  which  pushed  decorate  its  pages,  by,  among  other  things, 

Medicine  into  the  background  and ‘doodling'  illustrating  some  verses  by  C.J.K.  (the  late 

continued  solely  as  a  pastime.  Dr.  Charles  Kirk  of  Darlington,  the  Kipling 

.Almost  entirely  his  most  brilliant  carica-  of  the  G.l  .M.).  Finis  was  put  to  that  adven¬ 
tures  were  of  people  within  his  immediate  ture  when  the  magazine  was  absorbed  in  a 

circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  in  L’ni-  new  Glasgow  daily  pictorial.  The  Bulletin. 

versity,  hospital  or  ci\  ic  life.  \’cr\-  rarely  did  Shortly  thereafter  James  Bridie  emerged, 

he  venture  to  portray  the  peculiarities  of  and  gradually  the  interest  in  drawing  and  in 
national  figures;  nor  when  he  achieved  an  the  making  of  thumb-nail  sketches  petered 

important  place  in  the  theatre  did  he  amuse  out.  The  ‘doodling'  still  continued  though 

himself  or  his  ‘victims'  by  exercising  his  rather  spasmodically.  It  depended  on  the 

pencil  in  what  must  have  been  a  very  rich  nature  of  the  committee  or  board  meeting — 

field.  Consequently,  those  who  knew  and  the  agenda  and  the  protagonists.  Now  and 

remember  James  Bridie  as  distinct  from  O.  H.  then  he  would,  as  a  relaxation,  attempt  some- 

Mavor  will  have  to  take  my  word  for  it  that,  thing  on  a  larger  scale,  a  landscape  or  a  small 

especially  and  roughly  from  191 2-1920,  his  pastoral  sketch.  These  were  seldom  successful 

graphic  work  with  pen  and  pencil  is  of  out-  and  he  did  not  seem  to  have  any  vital  colour 

standing  merit.  In  addition  to  the  test  of  sense.  (His  younger  son.  Dr.  Ronald  Mavor 

‘seeing  for  oneself  there  is  the  equally  valid  (Bingo  to  his  friends)  is  more  gifted  in  this 


A  GALL-STONE  DF.SC^F.NDING  THE  f'.OMMON  BILE  DVCT 

(Note  thf  theatre  association  indicatine:  the  involved  drama  of  human  metabolism) 
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OH!  Did  This 

respect.)  His  drawintjs  may 
have  become  less  excitinjj 
pictorially  but  in  caricatures 
they  remained  as  entertain¬ 
ing.  His  arrows  were  still 
sharp  but  he  did  not  shoot 
them  cjuite  so  far,  except 
when  he  satirised  modern 
tendencies  in  art,  for  example 
cubism  and  surrealism. 

.Although  he  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  ever  to  ha\  e  completely 
de''igned  the  sets  or  garments 
in  his  costume  plays,  James 
Bridie  was  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  call  on  O.H.  to  give 
direction  in  rapid  sketches 
and  thus  make  his  ideas  com¬ 
pletely  coherent  to  those  who 
had  to  do  the  job. 

It  has  become  a  well-worn 
cliche  that  art  is  communica¬ 
tion.  With  O.H.  much  of  his 
scribbling  is  merely  an  in¬ 
timate  chit-chat  between 
himself  and  his  thoughts.  He 
is  talking  to  himself  and 
instead  of 


muttering  he 
whispers  in  graphic  incisive 
lines.  To  watch  him  it  looked 
as  if  he  started  a  and  let 
his  ideas  play  around  with  it 
for  a  Then  took 

shape  and  began  to  drive 
him  to  make  something  of  it. 

It  came  out  of  his  system,  so 
to  speak,  wrapped  in  a  smile  or  occasionally  a 
full-bellied  guffaw.  His  apparent  aimlessness 
led  one  to  believe  that  the  .successful  results 
were  achie\cd  by  a  happy  accident;  more 
often  the  ‘accident’  happened  half-way  and 
the  completion  was  ordered  and  deliberate. 

O.H.  collected  facts  about  people  and  the 
institutions  and  practices  created  by  them. 
In  his  plays  he  made  these  into  new  people 
and  situations.  Sometimes  he  may  have  been 
helped  towards  finding  the  words  he  gave 
them  by  making  their  faces  and  peculiarities 
visual  in  the  abstractions  of  a  casual  sketch. 


‘ciVn.I.SATION. 


I  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

.All  the  arts  have  their  common  source  in 
the  imagination.  O.H.  was  the  most  original 
and  most  versatile  man  I  have  ever  known. 
He  was  also  the  most  kindly.  He  was  sus¬ 
picious  of  reformers  but  he  would  rather 
give  them  his  blessing  than  extend  it  to  com¬ 
placent  conformers.  .All  this,  and  more  also, 
he  has  made  clear  in  his  plays  and  other 
writings.  I  imagine,  as  I  turn  over  the  great 
range  of  sketches,  cartoons,  caricatures  and 
‘doodles',  that  he  could  not  escape  from  the 
urge  to  pronounce  the  same  benediction. 


SCOTLAND’S  ANCIENT  TREASURES 


SYMBOL-STONF,  with  the  figure  of  a  bull  deeply  incised;  one  of  several  found  at  Hurghead,  Morayshire. 

Pictish,  ()th-7th  century 


I  T  was  with  real  rctfret  that  wc  l)cyan  to 
dismantle  the  exhibition  of  “Scotland's 
Ancient  I  reasures'  in  the  main  hall  at 
Kel\  in^ro\  e,  and  arrantre  lor  the  treasures  to 
be  returned  to  their  permanent  home  in  the 
National  Museum  of  Antk|uities.  During 
their  stay  of  less  than  three  months  in 
Cilas^ow  they  have  been  a  source  of  surprise, 
admiration  and  even  affection  to  the  many 
thousands  of  people  who  ha\  c  been  able  to 
sec  them  here,  and  wc  arc  deeply  grateful  to 
the  National  Museum  and  to  its  Keeper,  Mr. 
R.  B.  K.  Stex  enson,  for  the  great  privilege  of 
thus  marking  the  Festival  year. 


Many  of  us  who  max  have  known  of  the 
existence  of  these  treasures  for  some  time  have 
only  noxv  become  really  axvarc  of  them.  Why 
is  this?  Part  of  the  reason  certainly  lies  in  the 
settings  of  the  treasures,  settings  designed  to 
emphasise  their  quality  in  a  xvax  pos>iblc  in  a 
temporary  exhibition.  Dixorced  from  their 
accustomed  surroundings,  they  compel  us  to 
vicxv  them  in  a  nexv  light  and  often  xvith 
surprise — to  realise  hoxv  beautiful  they  really 
arc.  The  refreshing  mental  shock  thus  in¬ 
flicted  is  intensified  by  seeing  the  best  crafts¬ 
manship  of  widely  differing  ages  and  cultures 
in  a  single  exhibition,  so  that  comparisons 
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not  readily  possible  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
museum  display  can  be  made  at  a  glance. 

The  purpose  of  the  exhibition,  then,  was 
only  indirectly  historical  and  chronological, 
yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  single  out  a  few  of 
the  treasures  and  to  try  to  relate  their 
artistic  background  to  their  place  in  time.  We 
first  discern  an  appreciation  of  beauty  in 
Neolithic  or  early  Bronze  .\ge  times,  a  beauty 
that  is  in  its  origin  functional  and,  it  might  be 
said,  accidental.  An  axe  of  polished  stone  is 
more  efheient  than  one  not  polished,  yet  as 
we  look  at  the  pair  of  axeheads  of  polished 
flint  found  near  Fochabers,  admire  their  ele¬ 
gant  shape  and  the  lovely  grain  of  the  stone, 
and  reflect  on  the  hours  of  toil  recpiired  to 
fashion  them,  we  cannot  think  that  their 
maker  was  blind  to  the  beauty  of  the  things 
he  had  created.  The  simplicity  which  suc¬ 
ceeds  so  well  with  these  axeheads  occurs 
again  in  the  gold  crescentic  collar  of  the  early 
or  middle  Bronze  .\ge  found  near  Sanquhar. 
True  it  is  that  the  goldsmith  at  this  time 
could  work  only  in  sheet  metal  and  could 
decorate  only  with  patterns  of  incised  lines, 
yet  he  resists  the  temptation  to  decorate  all 
the  available  surface  and,  with  admirable 
restraint,  allows  the  shape  of  the  lunula  and 


BAi.i..  earn'd  out  of  blark  serpentine,  found  at  Towie, 
Aberdeenshire;  use  unknown.  Late  Neolithic  or  Karly 
Bronze  2000-  ijot)  b.c. 


WEST  IIIOHLAND  BEi.L-SHRi.NE.  long  preserved  at  fiuthrie 
Oastle,  .Angus.  Celtic  bell  with  superimposed  medieval 
ornament. 


the  lustre  of  the  metal  their  due  and  merited 
effect.  The  mysterious  Towie  Ball,  carved 
out  of  black  serpentine  at  about  the  same 
period,  or  a  little  earlier,  shows  that  the  use 
of  curves  in  decoration  was  not  unknown;  the 
intricate  incised  designs,  perhaps  ultimately 
derived  from  the  Middle  East,  are  no  doubt 
religious  or  even  magic  in  origin,  designed 
to  mystify  and  .so  to  awe. 

But  it  was  the  C'elt  who  exploited  the  curve 
in  decoration  and  drove  it  so  fast  and  so  far 
as  at  times  to  e.xceed  its  logical  limit.  The 
vivid  flowering  of  early  Celtic  art  in  Britain, 
which  produced  the  Torrs  Chamfrein  about 
200  B.C.,  we  owe  to  the  social  organisation  of 
an  age  of  chieftains  of  the  Homeric  type,  of 
lords  incessantly  warring  and  striving  each  to 
outshine  as  well  as  to  outfight  the  other;  thus 
we  gain  our  first  certain  glimpse  of  the  effect 
of  artistic  patronage  in  Scotland. 

The  Piet,  too,  could  use  the  curve  with 
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effect,  vet  in  a  very  different  way.  We  seem 
to  sec  in  him  a  harkine;  back  to  the  restraint 
of  the  Bronze  Age,  in  contrast  to  the  un¬ 
disciplined  profusion  of  the  Celt.  He  excels 
in  his  portrayal  of  animal  forms:  a  loving 
observation  of  detail  and  a  gift  for  line  draw¬ 
ing,  practised  with  an  almost  severe  economy, 
produced  figures  which  arc  the  \cry  essence 
of  fish  and  animal. 

In  the  Dark  .\ges  the  Church  first  began 
to  exercise  that  patronage  of  the  arts  which 
ended  only  with  the  Reformation.  The 
Mediterranean  concepts  introduced  by  the 
Church  were  absorbed  or  adapted  with  vary¬ 
ing  success  by  Celtic  artists.  The  Monymusk 
(reproduced  in  colour  on  page  17)  and  simi¬ 
lar  reliquaries  arc  supposed  to  be  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  on  the 
evidence  of  a  drawing  from  the  Book  of  Kells. 
Perhaps  the  set  nature  of  the  subject  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Monymusk  Reliquary 
does  not  quite  succeed  as  a  work  of  art, 
attractive  though  it  is.  The  design  of  inter¬ 
twined  animals  incised  on  the  silver  plates  is 
vigorous  and  intriguing,  the  medallions  taken 
singly  seem  well  worked  out,  the  enamelled 
strap  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  part  of  all, 
yet  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  result 
would  have  appalled  the  artist  who  made  the 
Torrs  Chamfrein!  Beils  and  bell-shrines, 
evolved  by  Celts,  were  a  different  matter.  St. 
Fillan's  Bell  is  a  noble  example  of  what  could 
be  done  by  shape  alone;  the  late  twelfth  cen- 


Scotland's  Ancient  Treasures 
tury  bell-shrine  from  Kilmichacl  Glassary 
shows  the  Mediterranean  and  Celtic  tradi¬ 
tions  reconciled  to  produce  a  treasure  worthy 
of  each. 

One  would  hardly  say  that  there  is  any 
attempt  at  such  a  reconciliation  in  the  West 
Highland  bell-shrine  long  preserved  at 
Guthrie  Castle,  .^ngus,  and  hence  known  as 
the  Guthrie  bell-shrine.  L  pon  a  plain  iron 
bell,  of  Celtic  origin  and  Dark  .\ge  date, 
ornament  largely  Mediterranean  in  tradi¬ 
tion  was  superimposed  in  the  eleventh, 
twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  the  whole 
regrouped  at  an  even  later  date.  Confusion 
would  seem  to  be  unavoidable  in  such  a 
medley  of  traditions,  yet  the  result  has  a 
force  and  unity  wholly  unexpected. 

Almost  the  most  recent  objects  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  the  fine  Scottish  pistols  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  seem  to 
epitomise  the  best  of  previous  ages.  Practical 
weapons,  and  valued  beyond  Scotland  as 
such,  they  show  a  fine  sense  of  contrast  in  the 
choice  of  wood  and  metal,  a  flair  for  tradi¬ 
tional  decoration  where  the  surface  demands 
it,  and  yet  the  good  taste  to  leave  unorna¬ 
mented  the  space  which  looks  better  so.  It  is 
stimulating  and  encouraging  to  follow  tradi¬ 
tion  and  taste  in  this  country  in  this  way  over 
a  span  of  3,500  years,  and  we  in  Glasgow  are 
grateful  to  Edinburgh  for  having  made  such 
a  journey  possible,  by  lending  us  ‘Scotland's 
Ancient  Treasures'. 


Pi-NANM  i.AR  BROociii,  of  silvtT  Rill,  oiic  of  two  kiiowti  as  thc  C'.adboll  llrooches.  Celtic,  about  800  a.d. 
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A.  McLARFN  YOUNG 


A  PORTRAIT  BY  ALLAN  RAMSAY 


Glasgow  University  is  well  pro\idcd 
with  portraits  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  its  histor\'.  The  importance  of 
those  representing  the  eiijhteenth  century  has 
long  been  recognised,  and  no  exhibition  of 
Scottish  historical  portraits  has  failed  to  in¬ 
clude,  in  the  section  devoted  to  this  period,  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  University's  pictures. 
Their  interest  is  very  largely  iconographical, 
but  one  or  two  are  paintings  of  intrinsic 
merit.  Of  these  the  most  impressive  is  a  three- 
c|uarter  length  of  the  philosopher,  Francis 
Hutcheson,  who  from  1729  till  his  death  in 
1746  was  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  In 
none  of  the  catalogues  of  University  pictures, 
nor  of  the  earlier  exhibitions  in  which  they 
have  appeared,  has  there  been  an  attribu¬ 
tion  for  this  picture  which  in  any  way  could 
be  described  as  convincing;  it  is  my  purpose 
here  to  show,  I  hope  with  acceptable  evi¬ 
dence,  that  its  painter  was  .Allan  Ramsay. 

Hutcheson  is  an  important  figure  among 
the  British  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  near  .Armagh 
in  1649,  but  most  of  his  active  life  was  spent  in 
Glasgow,  where,  in  addition  to  his  seventeen 
years  as  a  professor,  he  had  been  a  student  of 
arts  and  divinity  from  1 7 1 1  to  1 7 1 7.  His  place 
in  the  history  of  philosophy  is  as  an  exponent 
of  the  theory  of  the  moral  sense  and  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  study  of  aesthetics  are  of  no 
less  importance  than  his  purely  ethical  writ¬ 
ings.  He  was  an  able  follower  and  upholder  of 
the  principles  of  Shaftesbun,-,  to  which  he 
gave  a  still  greater  classical  interpretation  by 
his  insistence  on  the  authority  of  Cicero, 
Seneca  and  Epictetus.  In  Scotland  he  was  the 
founder  of  a  distinguished  tradition — .Adam 
Smith  and  Thomas  Reid  were  successors  to 
his  chair  in  Glasgow,  and  David  Hume  as  a 
young  man  turned  to  him  for  advice  and 
help.  His  liberal  and  humanistic  outlook 
brought  him  on  occasion  into  conflict  with 
the  Kirk,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 


his  enlightened  views  influenced  and  sweet¬ 
ened  the  whole  of  Scottish  thought  through¬ 
out  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  centun.-. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  precise  date  of  the 
University's  acquisition  of  the  Hutcheson 
portrait,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  at  the  Old 
College  by  1769.  In  that  year.  Professor  John 
.Anderson  oft'ered  to  sell  portraits  of  Hutche¬ 
son  for  £i  I  os.,  and  Robert  Simson  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics  from  1711  to  1761)  for 
I  os.  The  negotiations,  as  often  happened 
where  .Anderson  was  concerned,  were  com¬ 
plicated  and  acrimonious,  and  they  finally 
broke  down.  .Anderson,  howe\er,  allowed 
William  Cochran  to  make,  on  the  Faculty's 
commission,  a  copy  of  the  Simson  portrait, 
which  is  still  in  the  U  niversity's  possession. ‘ 
'Fhe  fact  that  no  copy  was  made  of  the 
Hutcheson  seems  to  indicate  that  there  was 
already  a  portrait  in  the  College;  the  small 
price  asked  by  .Anderson,  moreover,  suggests 
that  his  picture  was  in  any  case  a  copy  and 
not  an  original. 

In  none  of  the  earliest  references  to  the 
portrait,  which  is  unsigned,  is  there  any  sort 
of  attribution.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
curious  name,  John  Foulis,  came  to  be 
attached  to  the  picture.  It  first  appeared, 
with  no  explanation,  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Glasgow  Exhibition  of  Portraits,  1868  (No. 
308),  and  was  repeated  in  J.  ^'oung's  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Pictures  .  .  .  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
1880  (No.  75)  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  Old 
Glasgow  Exhibition,  1894  (Cat.  No.  i).  No 
artist  was  found  for  it  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Palace  of  History  of  the  Glasgow  Scottish  E.x- 
hibition,  191 1  (No.  142),  but  ‘John  Foulis’ 
has  reappeared,  with  qualifications,  in  the 
more  recent  University  inventories.  There 
was,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  no  painter  of  this 
name;  the  attribution  may  be  explained  by 
some  misreading  of  Hutcheson's  association 

'  Rt*rt‘rrnc»'s  to  these  nettotiations  are  contained  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Rector's  Meetine  and  the  Faculty  for  1 760 
and  1770.  .  /J 
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ALLAN  RAMSAY  I'ORTRAir  t)F  FRAM’.IS  IUTC:HF.SC)N 

Oil  on  ram  as,  xyr/.i  ins. 


with  the  Ijrothcrs,  Robert  and  Andrew 
Foulis,  L  niversity  printers  and  founders  of 
the  Academy  of  Art  in  the  Old  College.  .-V 
brother  of  the  printers  was  named  John,  but 
he  usually  spelt  his  surname  ‘Fanils'  or 
‘Fowles*;  and  there  is  no  record  of  him  paint¬ 
ing  anything,  even  as  an  amateur. 

In  the  University  picture,  Flutcheson  is 
wearing  academic  dress;  his  left  arm  rests  on 
a  high  table  or  lectern  and  his  face  is  turned 
towards  the  spectator.  In  his  right  hand  he 
holds  a  calf-bound  \olumc,  shown  by  the 
lettering  on  its  spine  to  be,  appropriately, 
Cicero's  De  Pin  thus.  The  pattern  is  conven¬ 
tional  enough  for  a  professional  portrait,  but 
the  quality  of  the  painting  rises  far  above  the 
standards  usually  considered  sufficient  for 
pictures  of  this  kind.  On  stylistic  considera¬ 
tions  alone — the  characterization  of  the  head, 


the  assurance  of  the  pose  and  the 
sensitive  treatment  of  the  drapen, — 
an  attribution  to  .Allan  Ramsay  seems 
justifiable.-  And  documentary  evi¬ 
dence,  bringing  reasonable  certainty, 
has  recently  come  to  light.  copy  of 
the  1745  edition  of  Hutcheson's 
Philosophiae  Moralis,  now  in  the 
.Andrew  Bain  Memorial  Collection 
in  the  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow, 
contains  the  following  inscription  by 
Dunbar,  4th  Earl  of  .Selkirk,  one  of 
Hutcheson's  most  devoted  pupils:^ 

Pictori  optimo 
•Allano  Ramsay 
ob  .Auctoris  Imaginem, 
supra  quam,  heu!  nunc  sperari  potuit, 
felicissime  expressam; 

Hoc  opus  Philosophi  sui, 
.Scriptoris  vitae  atejue  consuetudinis 
Imaginem  verissimam, 
gratus  gaudensque  obtulit 
praestantissimi  viri  .Alumnus 
Selkirk, 

1748. 

I  bis  may  be  translated: 

‘To  .Allan  Ramsay,  the  best  of 
Painters,  for  his  portrait  of  the 
.Author,  now  alas!  the  happiest  like¬ 
ness  we  may  hope  to  see,  that  most  Eminent 
Man's  Pupil,  Selkirk,  is  pleased  to  inscribe 
this  work,  a  true  likeness  of  the  habitual 
temperof  the  writer's  life,  1 748.'  Lord  Selkirk's 
inscription  shows  beyond  doubt  that  Ramsay 
painted  a  portrait  of  Hutcheson.  There  can 
be,  I  think,  no  cjuestion  that  it  refers  to  the 
L'niversity  portrait,  so  clearly  Ramsay's  on 
grounds  of  style. 

There  are  records  of  a  number  of  other 
portraits,  some  of  which  no  longer  sur\  ive. 
One  of  these,  a  good  contemporary  copy  of 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  larger  picture, 
also  belongs  to  the  University;  it,  too,  prob¬ 
ably  has  an  association  with  Lord  Selkirk, 

-  Mr.  R.  r..  Hutchison  of  the  Scottish  National  Portrait 
Ciallcry  and  Mr.  H.  K.  Waterhouse  of  the  National  Ciall- 
ery  of  Scotland  have  both,  independently.  suRRested  this. 

’  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  ().  DouRan  for  tellinR  me 
about  this  inscription. 
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being  presented  in  1897  by  his  great-grand¬ 
son,  Claptain  John  Hope  of  St.  Mary's  Isle, 
and  may  have  been  made  for  him  in  Ram¬ 
say's  studio.  In  1900  \V.  R.  Scott,  in  hi^  b(K)k 
on  Hutcheson,^  mentions  another  portrait, 
then  untraceable,  at  one  time  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Hutcheson's  collateral  descendants, 
the  Ogles  of  Drumalaine  in  Oo.  .\rmagh. 


MKD.M.  OF  FRANCIS  ni  T<:HF;soN  i^(  )b\  <Ts<‘)  Diam.  iHK 


Sir  Robert  Bannatync,  in  information  passed 
to  me,  thinks  that  what  may  have  been  still 
another  was  owned  by  his  father,  the  late 
Mark  Bannatyne  of  Glasgow,  but  this  picture 
also  seems  to  have  disappeared.  The  picture 
offered  to  the  University  in  1769  by  Professor 
.-\nderson  may  well  have  been  any  one  of  the 
three  mentioned  above.  In  addition  to  these 
paintings,  there  is  a  medal  by  .\ntonio  Selvi 
and  a  paste  medallion  cast  by  James  Tassie. 
Both  derive  from  the  same  wax  model,  which, 
according  to  J.  M.  Gray,’  was  made  by  Isaac 
Gosset  ‘under  the  direction  and  care  of  Basil 
[this  should  surely  be  Dunbarj  Hamilton, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Selkirk'.  I  have  not  seen 
the  medallion,  but  the  medal,  a  specimen  of 
which  is  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  shows 
even  Gosset's  wax  to  have  been  a  second¬ 
hand  image  based  entirely  on  the  Ramsay 
portrait.  A  print  illustrating  this  medal  was 


made  by  Bartolozzi  in  1780  for  Thomas 
Hollis;  *  this,  still  further  removed  from  the 
original,  is,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  the  only  en¬ 
graved  portrait. 

.\s  the  original  of  all  the  surviving  por¬ 
traiture  of  Hutcheson,  the  University  picture 
possesses  considerable  historical  value;  this 
has  been  recognised  by  its  inclusion,  at  long 
last  correctly  attributed,  in  the  recent  Edin¬ 
burgh  Exhibition  of  portraits  of  Scottish 
Literary  Personalities  of  the  Eighteenth  C)en- 
tury.  But  its  merits  as  an  example  of  Ram¬ 
say's  art,  dating  probably  a  year  or  so  before 
Hutcheson's  death  in  1746,  are  just  as  great. 
Ramsay  is  already  famous  for  his  portraits  of 
two  other  philosophers,  Hume  and  Rousseau. 
His  ‘Hutcheson',  a  comparatively  early  work, 
lacks  the  understanding  and  insight  shown  in 
these  paintings  of  his  full  maturity;  it  is,  none 
the  less,  a  worthy  predecessor. 

'  Francis  Hutchtsnn.  His  Life.  Teaihinti  and  Position  in  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  icrm).  p.  135. 

^  James  and  W  illiam  Tassie.  i8<»4.  p.  118. 

*  The  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Hollis.  1780.  II,  far.  p.  ;i88. 


ZAVERTAL 

Dr.  Henry  G.  Farmer  has  added  to  his 
already  formidable  list  of  books  on  various 
aspects  of  the  history  of  music  and  its  makers, 
a  new  book  on  C'avaliere  Zavertal.  Of 
spec  ial  interest  to  us  is  the  account  of  the 
early  teaching  days  in  Glasgow  and  the  final 
link  with  the  University  in  the  gift  of  Mozart 
Relics,  etc.  to  the  library.  Dr.  f  armer  shows 
his  affection  and  regard  for  his  old  master, 
and  brings  to  light  both  his  qualities  and  the 
importance  of  his  place  in  British  Military 
M  usic.  This  he  does  in  a  flowing  style  which 
makes  the  narrative  easy  to  follow  and 
creates  in  the  reader's  mind  the  picture  of  a 
remarkable  individual. 

Material  and  the  Royal  Artillery  Band 
(Hinrichsen  Edition  Limited). 

I  ;  ^ 

The  cost  of  the  illustrations  of  the  two 
:  preceding  articles  has  been  met  by  a  generous  \ 

donation  from  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  j 


A  SCOTTISH  CONVERSATION  PIECE 


JOEEN  GLASSFORD  of  DoUgalstOIl,  onc  of 
Glasgow's  great  Tobacco  Lords,  died  in 
1 783.  Not  only  is  his  name  commemorated 
bv  a  street  called  after  him,  but  those  inter¬ 
ested  may  still  see  from  Ingram  Street  the 
familv  tombstone  just  inside  the  railings  of 
the  old  Ramshorn  Churchyard.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  of  particular  interest  to  Glasgow  that 
through  the  generosity  of  one  of  his  descen¬ 
dants,  Mr.  John  Duncan,  M.B.E.,  the  Art 
Gallers  now  possesses  a  painting  of  John 
Glassford  and  his  family. 

This  fine  conversation  piece,  some  six  feet 
bv  se\en  feet,  was  painted  by  Archibald 
McLauchlan  and  shows  John  Glassford,  his 
third  wife  Lady  Mary  Mackenzie  and  seven 
of  his  children,  all  but  the  two  youngest  being 
children  of  his  former  marriages.  Barely  dis¬ 
cernible  behind  his  master's  chair,  as  befits  an 
important  \’irginia  merchant,  is  a  negro  ser¬ 
vant,  while  silhouetted  against  the  open 
window  is  a  small  parakeet,  both  doubtless 
brought  back  by  one  of  Glassford's  sea  cap¬ 
tains.  Through  the  open  window  is  a  view  of 
the  extensive  walled  gardens  of  his  home, 
Shawfield  Mansion,  with  two  deer  in  the 
park;  a  mirror,  to  the  right  of  the  window, 
reflects  a  busy  street  scene  symbolising  per¬ 
haps  Glassford's  multifarious  business  inter¬ 
ests.  With  twenty-four  ships  plying  to 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  having  an 
annual  turnover  of  half  a  million  pounds,  he 
was  the  largest  ship  owner  in  the  city.  His 
firm,  one  of  forty-six  foreign  trading  houses 
dealing  in  tobacco,  was  alone  responsible  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  all  tobacco  imported 
into  Glasgow.  Glassford  was  also  a  director 
of  several  of  the  early  Glasgow  Banks,  and 
his  name  appears  as  a  generous  subscriber  to 
the  Foulis  Academy  and  to  the  building 
funds  of  the  .Assembly  Rooms,  the  scene  of 
all  the  fashionable  Balls  and  .Assemblies.  .Al¬ 
though  a  Bailie,  he  never  became  Provost  or 
Dean  of  Guild  of  the  Merchant  House  as  one 


might  have  expected  of  such  a  prominent 
citizen. 

When  in  1760  Glassford  purchased  .Shaw- 
field  Mansion  from  Col.  William  McDowall 
he  became  the  owner  of  the  finest  house 
in  Glasgow.  It  was  designed  by  Colin 
Campbell  and  built  in  1711,  with  extensive 
grounds  stretching  as  far  as  present-dav 
Glassford  Street.  It  is  probable  that  John 
Glassford  built  the  elaborate  gates  and  policy 
walls,  at  the  south-west  and  south-east 
corners  of  which,  “lofty  stone  portals'  sup¬ 
ported  sculptured  stone  sphinxes.  The  house 
was  demolished  in  1 792  but  the  sphinxes  sur¬ 
vived,  and  are  now  preser\ed  in  the  .Art 
Gallerx ,  although  not  on  exhibition.  .A  draw¬ 
ing  of  one  of  them  forms  the  tail-piece  to  this 
sketch. 

Since  Shawfield  was  the  most  imposing 
mansion  of  its  day,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Prince  Charles  Edward  chose  it  as  his  resi¬ 
dence  when  he  and  his  followers  paid  Glas¬ 
gow  a  brief  but  unwelcome  visit  in  the  winter 
of  1745.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  also  included  in  the  collection  is  a 
portrait  of  .Andrew  Cochrane,  Provost  at  that 
time,  as  well  as  a  receipt  for  the  fine  of  five 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  imposed  on 
Glasgow  citizens  by  the  unwelcome  visitors 
for  their  lack  of  enthusiasm  towards  the 
Jacobite  cause.  .A  more  welcome  visitor,  how¬ 
ever,  some  five  years  later,  was  General 
Wolfe.  Before  sailing  for  Quebec  he  was 
entertained  at  Shawfield  by  Col.  McDowall 
on  several  occasions,  and  his  views  on 
the  ladies  of  Glasgow  are  illuminating.  In  a 
letter  Wolfe  describes  them  as  being  “coar.se, 
cold  and  cunning,  forever  enquiring  after 
men's  circumstances',  adding  ‘they  make  that 
the  standard  of  good  breeding'. 

.As  noted  earlier,  Glassford  was  a  generous 
benefactor  of  the  Foulis  .Academy,  and  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  commission  one  of  its 
best  students  to  paint  his  family  group.  His 
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choice  was  Archibald  McLauchlan,  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  David  Allan  at  the  Foulis 
Academy,  and  one  of  the  few  students  to  be 
sent  to  Italy  under  its  auspices.  While  in 
Rome,  McLauchlan  produced  some  notable 
‘historic-paintings’,  one  of  his  best  being  a 
copy  of  Raphael's  famous  School  of  Athens 
fresco.  The  artist’s  signature  may  be  seen  on 
the  stretcher  of  the  chair  on  which  his  patron 
is  seated,  followed  by  ‘Royal  .\cademy’.  If,  as 
family  records  suggest,  the  painting  was 
executed  a  year  or  two  after  Glassford’s  third 
marriage  in  1 768,  the  Royal  .\cademy  was 
then  in  being.  McLauchlan,  however,  was 
never  a  member,  nor  does  search  reveal  his 


name  in  Grave’s  Royal  Academy  Exhibitors. 
\  closer  inspection  will  show  that  the  small 
area  around  ‘Royal’  has  been  repaired.  It  is 
possible  that  the  restorer,  never  having  heard 
of  the  Foulis  Academy,  although  it  preceded 
the  founding  of  the  Royal  .Academy  by  fifteen 
years,  substituted  ‘Royal’  for  the  missing 
‘Foulis’  when  the  small  damaged  portion  was 
repainted. 

It  is  known  that  McLauchlan  married  one 
of  Robert  Foulis’  daughters,  but  little  is 
recorded  of  his  artistic  career.  This  example 
of  his  work  proves  that  he  was  a  competent 
painter  with  a  good  sense  of  colour  and  com¬ 
position.  The  painting  which  has  a  fresh 
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naivete,  has  the  added  charm  of  giN  in^  a 
fascinating  glimpse  into  the  life  of  one  of 
Glasgow's  great  eighteenth  centur\  figures. 
Scottish  conversation  pieces  of  this  nature  are 
comparatively  rare,  and  this  is  not  only  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  included  in  the  Col¬ 
lection,  but  it  is  also  the  first  work  by 
McLauchlan  to  be  gifted  to  the  Gallery. 


NOTES  ON  GONDI  I  ION  AND 
TRE.VIMENT  OF  I  HE  FAINTING 
by  H.  .McLEAX 

When  the  picture  was  received  in  December 
last,  the  condition  was  \cry  far  from  satis¬ 
factory.  It  had  presumably  been  panelled  in 
a  wall,  as  the  canvas  support  lacked  the  usual 
wooden  stretcher  and  the  tattered  edges  bore 
signs  of  much  tacking — well  over  the  pig¬ 
mented  line  of  demarcation.  When  the  can¬ 
vas  was  unrolled  it  was  found  to  be  in  three 
sections  held  together  only  by  inches  of  very 
frail  canvas.  The  preliminary  steps  in  con- 
serxation  were  to  adhere  layers  of  detail 
paper  to  the  face  side;  and  thus  to  an  extent 
limit  the  risk  of  more  pigment  crumbling 
away.  W  hen  the  protectiv  e  layer  of  paper 
had  thoroughly  dried  out,  the  picture  was 
turned  face  down  and  the  process  of 
strengthening  commenced.  Due  to  the  omin¬ 
ous  dimensions  of  the  work  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  ‘lining  canvas'  of  suitable  width, 
the  method  of  'strip-lining'  (by  necessity 
rather  than  choice  i  was  adopted. 

I'he  picture  had  previously  been  lined  by 
the  'glue-paste'  method,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  securing  a  proper  ground,  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  lengths  of  the  old  ‘lining  canvas', 
corresponding  in  width  to  the  new  canvas. 

I'he  strips  of  new  canvas  were  waxed  to  the 
original  picture  canvas,  and  when  this  was 
completed  the  picture  was  stretched  to  a 
wooden  stretcher  which  had  been  specially 
made  to  size. 


.  1  Scottish  Com  ersation  Piece 

The  usual  tests  were  carried  out  and  clean¬ 
ing  commented  towards  the  end  of  Januan,- 
of  this  year. 

.After  a  certain  amount  of  varnish  had  been 
removed  from  the  area  around  Mrs.  John 
Glassford,  a  little  to  the  left  and  directly 
above  the  head  of  the  small  child,  the  out¬ 
line  of  a  head  became  visible.  This  'under¬ 
painting'  was  later  established  from  com¬ 
parison  in  drawing  as  the  original  position¬ 
ing  of  Mrs.  Glassford,  and  had  more  than 
likely  been  altered  by  the  artist.  Part  of  the 
signature  on  the  spar  of  John  Glassford's 
chair  at  the  left  hand  corner  was  completely 
false.  Where  '.A.  McLauchlan'  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  authentic,  'Royal'  was  a  very 
much  later  addition. 


Many  of  the  scars  and  blemishes  will  be  a 
permanent  feature.  Meanwhile  we  have 
adhered  to  the  decision  ‘Partially  restore  and 
make  presentable'. 


DtTAii,  OF  ‘glassford  FAMILY"  showinR  roiidition  of 
paint-layer  after  removal  of  varnish. 


RKLIQCARY  OF  ST  COLt'MBA 

Known  as  the  Monjmu^k  Reliquary  or  the  Brecbennoch  of  St  Columba 


The  National  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Edinburgh 
(See  article — ‘Scotland's  Ancient  I'reasures’) 


(iRAM)  CANAL.  VKMCI. 

Oil  oti  canias^  jo  x  jomj. 


The  Glasgoiv  Art  Gallery 
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M.\IS^)N  DANS  LF.S  ARBRI  S 

0/7  on  paneL  0\  <  lo  ins. 


The  Glasnow  Arl  Gallery — Meinnes  Collection 


GtOROr.S  BRAQUE 


NATURE  MORTi: 

Oil  on  canvaSy  ig  x  ins. 


The  Glasgow  Art  Gallery — Mcltines  Golleclioti 
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THE  NETSUKE  OE  JAPAN 
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The  marvellous  skill  of  the  artist  crafts¬ 
man  of  old  Japan  found  expression  in 
various  ways,  but  in  none  perhaps  more 
attractively  than  in  the  creation  of  the  tiny 
carvings  in  wood  or  ivor\-  known  as  netsuke. 

The  netsuke  seized  the  practical  end  of 
holding  suspended  from  the  wearer's  sash 
such  necessities  as  his  purse,  his  medicine- 
case,  and  his  tobacco-pouch.  In  early  times 
it  was  no  more  than  a  plain  toggle,  but  as 
artistic  taste  developed,  its  decorative  possi¬ 
bilities  were  exploited,  and  eventually  it  won 
a  place  for  itself  amongst  other  works  of  art. 
Many  artists  devoted  themselves  exclusively 
to  netsukc-making,  and  some  won  wide¬ 
spread  renown. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tun.'  that  the  first  netsuke  of  real  artistic 
merit  were  made.  During  the  Gen-roku 
Era  (1688-1703)  the  netsuke  came  promi¬ 
nently  into  fashion  as  an  adjunct  to  Japanese 
costume;  but  the  craft  really  reached  the 
height  of  its  perfection  during  the  first  lew 
years  of  the  nineteenth  centuiA  .  The  opening 
up  of  Japan  in  1868,  and  the  consequent 
trend  towards  the  adoption  of  European  cus¬ 
toms  and  dress,  dealt  the  death-blow  to  the 
netsuke  as  an  object  of  practical  utility. 

.\nyonc  who  examines  with  attention  a 
good  collection  of  netsuke  is  bound  to  be 
amazed  at  the  extraordinary  ability  with 
which  human  figures,  animals,  and  inani¬ 
mate  objects  of  all  kinds  arc  reproduced  on 
so  small  a  scale,  within  the  compass  of  an 
inch  or  two.  He  will  be  fascinated,  too,  by  the 
liveliness  of  these  miniature  representations 
of  men  at  work  or  play,  of  animals  in  char¬ 
acteristic  postures,  of  the  tiger  about  to 
spring,  of  the  monkeys  in  the  midst  of  their 
antics.  And  he  will  be  charmed  by  the  whim¬ 
sical  humour  of  the  artist,  which  gives  fre¬ 
quent  expression  to  the  Japanese  love  of  the 
quaint  and  grotesque,  and  to  their  keen 
appreciation  of  the  ridiculous. 


Quite  astonishing  too  is  the  almost  in¬ 
exhaustible  variety  of  the  subjects  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  collection  of  netsuke.  From  the 
gods  and  saints  downwards  through  a  be¬ 
wildering  scries  of  supernatural  and  semi- 
supernatural  beings,  demons,  mermaids,  and 
mythical  monsters,  one  descends  to  the 
heroes  of  Japanese  history  and  legend.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  there  are  to  be  found  figures 
typical  of  everyday  life — such  as  the  priest, 
the  peasant,  the  artisan,  and  the  beggar, 
animals  both  wild  and  tame,  and  a  host  of 
familiar  and  unfamiliar  objects  of  almost 
every  imaginable  kind. 

The  illustrations  which  accompany  this 
article,  photographs  of  a  few  typical  items 
selected  from  a  large  collection  recently 
acquired  by  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum, 
will  convey  some  idea  of  the  absorbing 
interest  which  netsuke  can  arouse.  (See  p.  22). 

The  seven  Japanese  Gods  of  Good  Luck, 
familiar  to  all  students  of  Japanese  art,  arc 
kindly  creatures  with  characteristics  some¬ 
what  like  those  of  our  Santa  Claus.  Starting 
from  the  top  left-hand  corner,  in  illus¬ 
tration  Xo.  I  we  see  them  sailing  in  their 
treasure-ship,  which  comes  into  port  on  Xew 
^’car's  Five  with  a  cargo  of  good  things  for 
distribution. 

The  Gama  Sennin  (Xo.  2)  is  a  cjuaint 
demi-god  with  magical  powers,  who  is  in¬ 
variably  shown,  as  here,  in  close  association 
with  his  familiar,  the  three-legged  toad. 

The  netsuke  artist  lets  his  imagination  and 
humour  have  full  play  with  the  oni,  the  little 
imps  who  lurked  everywhere  and  were  con¬ 
stantly  playing  mischievous  tricks.  Illustra¬ 
tion  Xo.  3  shows  one  of  these  little  demons 
climbing  on  to  a  doko,  or  conventionalised 
thunderbolt.  I'he  doko,  made  of  bronze,  is  a 
sacred  symbol  used  by  Buddhist  priests  for 
driving  off  evil  spirits.  Here,  with  irreverent 
humour,  the  artist  has  brought  together  the 
demon  and  its  apparently'incffectual  antidote. 
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THE  l.Ll  VI  N 
M  TSl  KL 
FROM  JAPAN 

(dfscribrci  in  text) 


Thf  .\etsuke  of  Japan 

The  c;rcat  enemy  of  the  oni  is  Shoki,  who 
looks  \er\  fierce,  but  is  constantly  beinc; 
teased  and  tricked  by  his  small  tormentor^, 
and  seldom  succeeds  in  catching  them.  The 
oni  in  illustration  Xo.  4  has  got  hold  of 
Shoki's  sword,  and  is  trying  on  his  mask. 

Xo.  5  is  a  li\  cly  study  of  a  hawk  perched  on 
a  rock.  The  creature  represented  in  Xo.  6, 
however,  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of 
Japanese  artists.  He  is  a  shishi,  a  ferocious- 
looking  dog-like  animal  whose  prototype  was 
probably  the  lion.  The  shishi  is  seldom  with¬ 
out  his  plaything,  the  brocaded  ball. 

Earthcjuakes  are  frecjuent  in  Japan,  and 
the  old  belief  was  that  they  were  caused  by 
the  uneasy  stirrings  of  a  mighty  monster,  the 
Xamazu,  who  lay  buried,  but  alive,  beneath 
the  mainland  of  Japan.  His  efforts  to  free 
himself,  however,  could  be  successfully  met 
by  the  application  to  his  body  of  a  magical 
gourd.  I  he  Xamazu,  which  looks  not  unlike 
a  huge  eel  with  a  large  flat  head,  is  shown, 
under  the  control  of  the  god  Kadori  Myojin, 
in  Xo.  7. 

Xo.  8  is  a  Komuso,  a  Japanese  gentleman 
whose  circumstances  have  become  so  strait¬ 
ened  that  he  has  been  reduced  to  earning  an 
honest  copper  by  playing  his  flute  in  the 
street.  Ashamed  of  his  pox  erty,  he  conceals 
his  identity  by  wearing  a  basket  over  his 
head  to  hide  his  face. 

Kengyu  and  Shokujo  (Xo.  9)  are  the  hero 
and  heroine  of  a  fairy  tale  which  involves  a 
romantic  love-story,  with  the  familiar  fea¬ 
tures  of  parental  opposition  and  a  happy 
ending.  Rengyu,  the  herdsman  (hence  the  ox 
which  appears  beside  him)  wins,  after  much 
tribulation,  the  beautiful  Shokujo,  daughter 
of  the  Sun,  and  the  Japanese  legend  tells  us 
how  they  still  meet  once  a  year,  the  bride 
tripping  lightly  across  the  heavens  to  her 
husband  on  a  bridge  of  birds. 

To  write  a  poem  with  one  hand  while 
holding  a  heavy  cauldron  above  the  head 
with  the  other  is  no  easy  task.  It  is,  however, 
on  the  performance  of  this  extraordinary  feat 
that  the  fame  of  the  legendary  Goshisho  rests 
(Xo.  lo). 

The  last  item  (Xo.  1 1)  illustrates  the  popu¬ 


lar  Japanese  folk-tale  of  the  famous  hero 
Benkei  and  the  Bell  of  Miidera.  Benkei  was  a 
monk  in  the  monasterx'  of  Enryakuji.  on  the 
mountain  of  Hiyei,  above  Miidera,  near 
Kyoto.  He  coveted  the  bell  of  the  rival 
monastery  at  Miidera  on  account  of  its 
mellow  musical  note,  stole  it  one  dark  night, 
brought  it  back  single-handed,  and  hung  it 
up.  But  alas!  in  its  new  home  it  refused  to 
ring;  the  only  sound  that  it  would  give  out 
when  it  w  as  struck  was  a  plaintive  wail  w  Inch 
sounded  like:  ‘Take  me  back  to  Miidera!'  In 
spite  of  all  his  efforts,  Benkei  could  not  cure 
the  bell  of  its  home-sickness,  so  at  last,  losing 
his  temper  completely,  he  took  it  down  and 
gave  it  a  hearty  kick  which  set  it  rolling 
downhill  to  its  old  home.  The  monks  of 
Miidera  gladly  restored  their  precious  bell  to 
its  proper  place,  and  there  to  this  day  you 
may  see  it,  and  take,  if  you  like,  the  big  dents 
in  its  sides  for  proof  of  the  story, 

THE  COLOUR  PLATES 

{See  panes  1 7  to  20) 

The  Monymusk  Reliquary  is  not  perhaps  sf)  much 
a  work  of  art  as  an  item  of  great  historical  im¬ 
portance.  The  experts  date  it  as  probably  a 
century  after  the  death  of  St.  Columba  in  a.d. 
507.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
Monymusk  in  1315  and  through  the  aid  of  the 
National  .Art-Collections  f  und  was  acquired  by 
the  National  Museum  of  .Antiquities  in  1923. 

(irand  Canal,  Venice.  This  characteristic  paint¬ 
ing  w  ith  its  panoramic  cjualities  of  the  A’enetian 
scene  was  formerly  attributed  to  Canaletto.  Its 
exact  attribution  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  We 
are  content  to  call  it  a  school  picture. 

.\Iaison  dam  les  .Arbres.  I’he  Seurat  is  one  of  tw  o 
small  panels  from  the  Meinnes  Collection 
painted  about  1883.  It  shows  the  technical 
approach  adopted  by  the  Impressionists  more 
particularly  in  the  development  of  Pointillism. 

.Valure  .\Iorte.  .An  example  of  the  work  of  the 
great  French  painter,  Georges  Braque,  who, 
along  w  ith  Picasso  created  the  movement  know  n 
as  Cubism.  It  was  painted  in  1926.  'I'ogether 
xvith  the  Mattisse,  ‘La  Nappe  Rose’  (reproduced 
in  the  first  number  of  the  Review)  it  forms  a 
notable  feature  of  contemporary  still  life 
painting.  Both  artists  exercised  considerable 
influence  on  subsequent  developments. 
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w.  CVRII  WALLIS 


STAFFORDSHIRE  SLIPVVARE  DISHES 


Thkre  have  recently  been  acquired  by 
the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edin- 
burjEth,  two  unusually  interesting  Staf¬ 
fordshire  slipwarc  dishes  of  a  type  well 
known,  but  hitherto  unrepresented  in  the 
Oollections. 

English  pottery  of  medieval  times  was 
made  of  the  ordinary  local  clays  which  burnt 
to  various  shades  of  buff,  brown,  and  red, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  clays  which  fired  to 
a  white  or  pale  yellow  colour  began  to  be 
employed.  Such  light-burning  clays  were 
scarce,  and  they  were  accordingly  rcser\cd 
for  purely  decorative  purposes  on  these  so- 
called  slipwares. 

Slip,  the  thick  creamy  fluid  obtained  by 
the  diffusion  of  clay  in  water,  i-,  commonly 
applied  either  as  a  surface  wash  or  as  a  pig¬ 
ment.  1  he  most  successful  of  the  slipwares 
arc  those  in  which  the  decoration  is  formed 
by  pouring  the  slip  out  of  a  spouted  vessel  or 
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through  a  quill  in  much  the  same  way  as 
sugar  icing  is  applied  to  a  cake  to  produce 
designs  in  palpable  relief. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  slip  decorated  wares  were  made  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  this  class  of 
peasant  pottery  persisted  in  remote  districts 
well  into  the  nineteenth  century,  long  after 
factory-made  articles  were  in  general  use. 

d  he  earliest  English  slipwares  appear  to 
have  been  made  at  Wrotham,  the  oldest 
known  piece  from  this  Kentish  village  being 
an  elaborately  decorated  tyg  dated  1612. 
Slightly  later  arc  the  Metropolitan  wares,  so 
called  from  their  having  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  inscribed  with 
dates  ranging  from  1630  to  1670. 

Ehc  finest  e.xamples,  however,  come  from 
Burslem  and  Shelton  in  North  Staflbrdshire. 
These  have  designs  of  a  more  pictorial  char¬ 
acter  and  show  a  greater  variety  of  colour 
than  »hose  produced  in  other  districts.  The 
most  attractive  and  sought-after  are  the  large 
dishes  of  the  type  illustrated  here.  Made  of  a 
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Staffordshire  Slipware  Dishes 

coarse  reddish  or  yellowish  buft  clay  and 
measurinj;  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter  and  about  three  inches  in  depth, 
the  front  of  the  dish  is  coated  with  white  slip. 
L’pon  this  ground  the  main  outlines  of  the 
desit^n  are  traced  with  brown  slip.  This  is 
usually  punctuated  with  white  dots,  and  the 
interspaces  are  filled  in  with  flat  washes  of  a 
deep  orange  colour.  Finally,  a  lead  glaze  of 
yellowish  tone  gi\es  to  the  whole  a  rich 
quality  which  constitutes  one  of  its  principal 
charms. 

Fhe  most  common  subjects  of  representa¬ 
tion  are  rude  but  vigorously  delineated  fig¬ 
ures  or  busts  of  royal  personages,  heraldic 
animals  and  birds,  and  conventional  flowers. 
1  he  rims  are  wide  and  flat  and  decorated 
with  a  trellis  pattern  formed  of  oblique  lines 
in  two  shades  of  brown.  Fins  border  in\  ari- 
ably  contains  a  panel  inscribed  with  a  name 
which  is  almost  certainly  that  of  the  potter. 
Fhe  names  most  commonly  met  with  arc 
'Fhomas  Toft  and  his  brother  Ralph,  hence 
the  appellation  ‘I'oft  ware’  sometimes  as¬ 
signed  to  this  class  of  ware. 

Fhe  Museum's  recently  aetjuired  dishes 
bear  two  well-known  names,  william  talor 
and  RALPH  SIMPSON.  The  former,  which  can 
be  dated  to  about  1670,  shows  a  conventional¬ 
ised  rendering  of  the  Boscobel  Oak  with  the 
head  of  C^harles  II  appearing  between  its 
branches,  'Fhis  is  flanked  by  royal  supporters, 
the  lion  and  the  unicorn;  and  there  is  the 
usual  trellis  border  with  the  potter's  name 
inscribed  in  boldly  drawn  characters. 

.\n  almost  identical  specimen  by  the  same 
potter  occurs  in  the  Glaishcr  Collection,  in 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  and 
another  made  by  Thomas  Toft  was  presented 
by  Mrs.  Clharles  Lomax  to  the  British  Mus¬ 
eum  in  1935. 

The  Ralph  Simpson  dish,  which  must  date 
from  f.  1690-1700,  shows  a  favourite  subject, 
a  full-length  portrait  of  William  III  attired 
in  royal  robes  and  wearing  a  crown;  the 
initials  W.R,,  conventional  flowers  and 
vesica  ornament  occupy  the  remainder  of  the 
field. 
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SCOTTISH  HOGAKTH 

R.  T.  (  ROi  THER  GORDON  publishes  from 
hi^  Manse  of  Clackmannan  a  book 
which  really  contributes  to  the  History 
of  Scottish  Art.  Printed  and  bound  in 
Clackmannan,  this  book  deals  with  the 
eighteenth  century  .\lloa  artist,  David  .\llan. 
It  is  published  in  the  g(K)d  old-fashioned  way 
by  subscription.  Such  enterprise  deserves  our 
respect.  Dr.  Crouther  Cordon  is  not  an  art 
critic.  It  is  clear  from  the  trite  and  conven¬ 
tional  way  in  which  he  discusses  form  and 
colour  that  he  is  external  to  the  subject.  He  is 
an  historian  not  an  aesthete.  He  is,  however, 
a  patient  and  thorough  researcher — this  brink 
has  been  the  toil  of  tweh  e  years — and,  as  it 
happens,  these  qualifications  and  not  critical 
acumen  are  what  the  book  required.  David 
.Mian  has  long  been  neglected.  What  was 
needed  was  a  book  in  which  were  to  be  found 
all  the  facts  available  about  his  life  and 
training,  his  pictures  and  prints,  his  relations 
with  patrons  and  other  artists.  Such  a  book 
is  now  in  our  hands,  illustrated  with  thirty- 
five  plates  and  equipped  with  a  catalogue  of 
the  artist's  works. 

David  .-Mian,  born  at  .\lloa  in  1 744,  was  sent 
at  an  early  age  to  study  at  the  .Academy  of 
the  Foulis  Brothers  at  Glasgow  University. 
Fhis  extraordinary  school,  with  its  collection 
of  533  Old  Master  paintings,  including  39 
so-called  Raphaels  and  22  more  than  doubt¬ 
ful  Titians,  and  its  staff' of  two  Italians  and 
three  Frenchmen  who  had  difficulties  with 
the  language,  this  school  offered  free  instruc¬ 
tion  to  lads  of  promise.  David  .Allan  was  nine 
years  with  the  great-hearted  Foulis  Brothers 
and  must  have  learned  some  drawing  and 
painting  as  well  as  engraving.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  was  to  serve  him  in  good  stead  in  later 
life,  and  it  is  due  to  his  boyish  skill  with  the 
graver  that  we  owe  two  prints  of  the  .Aca¬ 
demy,  one  showing  an  open-air  exhibition  in 
the  quadrangle,  and  the  other  the  students  at 
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work  in  their  ground-floor  room  with  its 
‘South  Light'.  What  fantastic  and  delightful 
prints  they  are! 

It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
.\llan  left  Glasgow  for  Rome  to  complete  his 
education.  He  was  there  for  thirteen  years. 
If  during  all  this  time  he  remained  a  rccip- 


Reiieus 

historical  pictures.  Portraits  were  their  only 
need.  So  .\llan  sighed  a  little  and  turned  to 
portraiture.  In  England,  Hogarth,  Gains¬ 
borough,  Zoffany  and  others  had  popularised 
the  Conversation  Piece,  .\llan  now  domesti¬ 
cated  it  in  Scotland. 

What  charming  things  arc  these  portrait 
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ient  of  the  generosity  of  aristocratic  patrons 
(the  Erskines,  the  Cathcarts  and  others), 
then  he  was  better  treated  than  is  any  student 
of  the  Welfare  State.  But,  doubtless,  most  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  copying  Old  Masters, 
and  for  these  there  was  ready  sale.  Doubtless, 
too,  he  painted  portraits  and  made  small, 
saleable  compositions.  Certainly  he  got  a  very 
thorough  training,  and  when  he  returned 
home  he  must  ha\  e  been  the  bcst-ccj nipped 
artist  in  the  North  Country.  He  was.  Dr. 
Gordon  shows,  extremely  good-natured.  Ehc 
noble  patrons  who  found  him  employment 
remained  his  friends  throughout.  They  would 
not,  howe\  cr,  give  him  commissions  for  grand 


groups  of  David  .Allan.  The  Connoisseurs,  so 
simple,  so  elegant,  so  easy  and  complete,  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  all  eigh- 
tccnth-ccntun,-  groups?  Then  there  is  the 
Atholl  family.  His  Grace  in  Highland  garb 
presents  to  his  chubby  little  heir  a  black-cock 
which  he  has  just  shot.  The  Duchess  and 
other  children,  dogs,  game  and  a  gillie  com¬ 
plete  the  group,  which  is  set  in  the  lovely 
Highland  country  with  Blair  Castle  in  the 
distance.  This  and  other  conversation  pieces 
arc  real  achievements,  illustrating  .Allan's 
skill  in  design,  sympathy  in  portraiture,  and 
feeling  for  landscape. 

.Allan,  being  thoroughly  trained,  could  and 
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did  turn  his  hand  to  many  branches  of 
picture-making.  But  he  is  remembered 
rightly  as  the  precursor  of  Wilkie  and  the 
'genre*  painters  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  was  the  first  Scottish  artist  to  represent 
the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.  He 
illustrated  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd  and  the 
poems  of  his  younger  contemporary.  Burns. 
He  has  long  been  labelled  ‘The  Scottish 
Hogarth',  and  Dr.  Crouther  Gordon  uses  the 
phrase  in  the  title  of  his  book.  True,  he  was 
like  Hogarth  painter  and  engraver,  painter  of 
portraits  and  conversations,  painter  and  en¬ 
graver  of ‘genre*.  But  as  a  man,  .\llan,  gentle 
amiable  and  retiring,  was  the  very  antipode 
of  the  bitter,  egomaniac  Hogarth.  I'he  savage 
satirical  character  of  Hogarth's  work  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  absence  in  the  Scot.  Hogarth 
was  and  is  a  far  greater  figure  in  the  world  of 
.Art.  But  David  .Allan  was  no  inconsiderable 
artist,  and  all  of  us  who  care  for  the  subject 
arc  in  Dr.  Crouther  Gordon's  debt  for  demon¬ 
strating  this  so  convincingly  in  his  book. 

David  Allan,  The  Scottish  Hogarth,  by  T. 
C)routhcr  Gordon  (Published  by  Subscrip¬ 
tion)  30 -.  Copies  from  'rhc  AIansc,  Clack¬ 
mannan. 

1).  P.  Bliss 

DRAWINGS 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  revival  of  interest  in  old  master 
drawings.  A’arious  exhibitions,  particularly 
in  the  south,  have  been  the  means  of  demon¬ 
strating  the  peculiar  fascination  for  serious 
students.  ‘The  first  attack’  of  an  artist  on  his 
aesthetic  problems  are  often  more  revealing 
than  the  end  result.  It  was  inevitable  there¬ 
fore,  that  a  series  of  publications  would 
follow  the  revived  interest  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  salute  and  welcome  four  e.xcellent  volumes 
from  Messrs.  Faber  and  Faber.  This  year, 
under  the  general  editorship  of  Dr.  K.  T. 
Parker,  Keeper  of  the  .Ashmolean  .Museum, 
Oxford,  .Messrs.  John  Woodward,  Nicolas 
Powell,  Brinsley  Ford  and  J.  Byam  Shaw 
have  each  undertaken  a  specific  theme  and 
handled  it  with  distinction.  The  intro¬ 


ductions  to  each  reflect  scholarship  and 
industry-  of  a  high  order  and  we  are  confident 
that  th’s  series  will  be  established  as  an 
essential  for  both  students  and  collectors. 

Tudor  and  Stuart  Drawings  by  John  Wood¬ 
ward  25  -  net) 

The  Drawings  of  Henry  Fuseli  by  Nicolas 
Powell  (25  -  net) 

The  Drawings  of  Richard  Wilson  by  Brinsley 
Ford  (27  fid  net) 

The  Drawings  of  Francesep  Guardi  by  J. 
Byam  Shaw  (27  fid  net) 

(Faber  and  Faber) 

.A  contemporar\-  painter.  Sir  William 
Russell  Flint,  P.R.W..S.,  R..A.,  has  long  been 
known  for  his  persistence  and  consistence  on 
a  line  of  approach  particularly  in  the  realm 
of  paintings  of  the  nude,  and  it  is  appropriate 
that  his  observations,  with  illustrations  of  his 
wide  range  of  achievements,  should  be  col¬ 
lected  in  book  form.  This  is,  in  every  sense, 
an  elaborate  publication.  With  one  excep¬ 
tion,  none  of  the  pictures  illustrated  has 
previously  been  reproduced,  and,  as  a  piece 
of  collaboration  between  artist  and  printer, 
it  merits  the  highest  possible  praise.  The 
price,  which  is  not  in  any  sense  extra\agant. 
makes  the  volume  a  collector's  piece  and  as 
such,  will  stand  as  an  example  of  how  this 
kind  of  work  should  be  treated. 

Drawings  by  Sir  William  Russell  Flint 
(Collins,  ^4  4  -  net) 

CONTRIBUTORS 

Mr.  j.  (i.  Scott.  Curator,  Department  of 
.Archaef)logyand  Ethnology, Glasgow.Art  Gallery. 

Mr.  .a.  McLare.n  Young.  Lecturer  in  History 
of  Fine  .Art,  University  of  Cilasgow. 

Mr.  William  j.  Macaulay.  Curator,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .Art,  Glasgow  .Art  Gallery. 

Mr.  H.  McLean.  Assistant,  Department  of  .Art 
(Conservation  of  Pictures),  Glasgow  .Art  Gallery. 

Mr.  R.  Kerr.  Keeper  of  Department  of  .Art 
and  Ethnography,  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 

Mr.  W.  Cyril  Wallis.  .Assistant  Keeper  of 
Department  of  .Art  and  Ethnography,  Royal 
Scottish  Museum. 
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‘EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENT’ 

.1  \eu'  Publication 

In  1941  a  Schools  Museum  Service  was 
started  at  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery  and 
Museums  by  way  of  a  three  years*  experi¬ 
ment.  The  success  of  the  venture  was  such 
that  in  1944  the  Ser\  ice  was  established  on  a 
permanent  tV>otins  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Art  (iallery  &  Museums'  activities.  Since 
then  the  new  department  has  grown  rapidly 
in  scope  and  importance. 

Ehe  story  of  this  development  is  told  in  a 
recently  issued  booklet.  Educational  Experi¬ 
ment  'I'he  publication  gives  some 

idea  of  the  early  difhculties  encountered,  of 
how  the  problems  of  finding  space  and  staff 
were  gradually  solved,  and  of  the  many 
aspects  of  museum  educational  work  now 
being  undertaken  by  the  department. 

1  he  brochure,  which  is  illustrated  by  24 
half-page  photographs,  is  on  sale  at  the 
Gallery  book  stall,  price  2  6, 


GLASGOW  ART  GALLERY  AND  MUSEUMS  ASSOCIATION 

Object. 

1  he  cultivation  and  advancement  of  interest  in  the  various  activities,  artistic,  educational  and  scientific, 
promoted  by  the  .\rt  Gallery  and  Museums  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

.Activities. 

Bi-Monthly  Calendar  of  Events;  Quarterly  .Art  and  Museum  Journal;  Exhibitions;  Lectures;  Discussions; 
Music,  etc. 

Membership. 

Open  to  all  interested  on  payment  of  a  minimum  .\nnual  Subscription  of  One  Shilling.  1  Subscriptions  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  and  donations  are  invited.)  .A  single  payment  of  at  least  5s.  qualifies  for  Life  Membership. 

Ofkice-Be.vrers. 

Hon.  President:  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost. 

Hon.  Vice-Presidents:  Sir  .Archib.\ld  Campbei.i.  Bi..\ck.  O.B.E.,  K.C.,  LL.D.:  Sir  Mitrhe.vd  Bone.  LL.D.,  D.Litt.; 
Sir  WiLLi.AM  Bcrreli.,  J.P.;  Mr.  A'.  J.  Cii  MMiNc:  Mr.  J.  .Arnold  Fleming,  (3.B.E.,  F.R.S.E.;  Sir  Hector 
Hetherington,  K.B.E..  D.L..  LL.D.,  Litt.D.;  Sir  John  M.  Stirling  .M.'vxwei.l.  Bart.,  K.T.,  D.L.,  LL.D.; 
Sir  Stephen  J.  Pigott,  D.Sc..  .M.lnst.C.E..  M.L.\..A.:  Sir  John  R.  Richmond.  K.B.E.,  LL.D. 

President:  Treasurer  John  Donald  Kelly,  C..A. 

Council:  Dr.  M.  M.  .Anderson;  Mr.  Docglas  Percy  Bliss,  M..A..  .A.R.C..A.;  Sir  Ernest  Bt  li.ock.  C.A'.O.. 
D.Mus.;  Mr.  .A.  B.  Clements;  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Crosthwaite;  Mr.  John  N.  Crltcksh.ank.  M.C..  D.S.C..  M.D.. 
S.R.C..P.:  Bailie  .Andrew  Do.n.ai.d,  M..A.,  B.Sc.:  C^ouncillor  Edwin  J.  Donaldson;  C^aptain  Philippe  Dcr.vnd. 
F.S..A.  Scot.:  Mr.  J.  D.  Ff.rgcsson.  LL.D.;  Councillor  Thom.as  Ca  mming  Henderson;  Treasurer.  John  Don.m  d 
Kelly.  C...\.:  .Mr.  John  R.  Lee.  M..A.;  Ex-Bailie  .A.  B.  M.ack.vy,  Mr.  Fr.anc  P.  M.artin;  Mr.  J.  B.  M.wor; 
Professor  C.  J.  Mlllo  Weir,  B.D..  D.Phil.;  .Mr.  George  B.  Primrose,  J.P.;  C.ouncillor  J.amf.s  Ritchie: 
Councillor  .Miss  A’iolet  Roberton,  C.B.E.,  LL.D.;  Bailie  .Adam  I.  Templeton;  Professor  John  Walton,  M.A., 
D..Sc.  F.R.S.E. 

Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  G.  B.  Essi.emont,  LL.B.,  C..A. 

Hon.  Secretary:  Dr.  T.  J.  Honeym.an.  Asst.  Secretarjy:  Miss  Isabel  Mackintosh. 

.All  Communications  to  .Art  Gallery,  Kelvingrove,  Glasgow. 


The  GLASGOW  CITIZEN  gave  a  faithful,  factual 
record  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851,  in  the 
ornate  language  of  the  period. 

The  CITIZEN,  now  known  as  the  EVENING 
CITIZEN,  has  given  its  faithful,  factual  record 
of  the  Festival  of  Britain,  1951,  in  the  cleancut 
style  of  today. 


At  c.\stltbank  carpets  are  being  dvi:d 

.  — INTO  A  WIDE  VARIETY  OF  COLOURS. 

If  vou  have  been  contemplating  a  new  colour  scheme  tor  a  tavourite 
room  vou  can  now  have  it — with  the  carpet  providing  the  essential 
foundation  colour. 

All  the  f)ther  soft  furnishings — curtains,  chaircovers,  spreads,  etc., 
can  also  be  dyed  to  harmonize. 

Of  course  any  Furnishing  already  suitable  can  be  Franco-Barbe 
cleaned . A  representative  will  call  to  advise  on  request. 

Telephone:  Sr.orsroiN  li'dii  (7  lines) 

.  U.l:XASPl:R  KhSSllDY  c~  SO.Vt,  LTD. 
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QUAYSIDE.  KIRKCUDBRIGHT 


Painting 


By  S.  J.  Pfploe,  R.S.A 


iS  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET,  GLASGOW 


FILMS  FOR  THE  DISCRIMINATING 
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What’s  happening  in  the  world  of 
ART,  MUSIC  and  the  THEATRE? 


lie  sure  to  read  The 
Glasfioie  Herald 
Literary  Page 
every  Thursday 


Scotland  is  to-day  perhaps  more  culturally 
conscious  than  ever  before.  Thousands  ot 
those  interested  in  contemporary  Art  and 
Letters  find  the  most  satisfying  answer  to 
this  question  in  the  reliable  reports  and 
well-informed  criticism  offered  by - 


Just  one  of 
the  Manv 


Sir  I- rank  Hramasan.  K.A 
Sir  Mi  iriikai)  Hom  .  I.I..1). 

Sir  1).  Cami  ro.n.  K.A. 

Sir  W  .  Ri  sski.i.  Fum.  P  KA\.S 
R.A. 

M.  Davis  Rif:nTKR.  NM’.R.O.l. 


ROBERTSON 
&  BRUCE  Ltd. 

The  Pamure  Art  Salon 


liuntsman  t  '  Hounds,  I  ornuall.  li\  Sir  A.  J .  Munntnes,  P.R.A.  20  x  24 


90  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  DUNDEE 


relc^ranis;  “  Etchini.s.'  Di  ndlk 


Ificphone  6373 


outstanding  orisiinal  Paint¬ 
ings.  Drawings  and  KtohinRs 
by  Old  and  Modern  Masters, 
to  l)e  seen  at  the  Pamure 
Art  Salon.  Other  artists 
include ; 


MORRISON, 
McCHLERY  &  CO. 

AlCriOMJ.KS,  I  ALUl.R'^ 
c~  l-IKli  LOW  AySLWOR^ 

CROWN  HALLS 

98  SAUCniEllALL  STREET 

GLASGOW 


\’ALL’ATIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  (JF 

propf;ria' 

INVI-.NTORn;S  AND  VALLATKJNS  FOR 
INSL  RANCL  AND  PROBATL 


The  larjic  North  Cialler>-  at  98  Sauchiehali  Street, 
which  is  specially  adapted  for  the  Sale  of  Pictures 
and  other  Art  Objects,  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  Kingdom 


VPeekly  Sale  of  all  Classes  of  Furniture  every 
Tuesday 


TtUphonf.  DOUGLAS  3386  (Private  Lxchance) 


JAMES  CONNELL  &  SONS 


Established  1862 


STILL  LIFE  WITH  FRENCH  FIGURE 


Oil 


oil  canvas 


bv 


Marv  Armour,  A.R.S.A. 


121  WEST  GEORGE  STREET,  GLASGOW 

Telephone:  Central  646S  Telegrams:  “  Pastels,  Glasgow” 
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SPOTLIGHT  ON  THE  ARTS  IN  THIS  YEAR  OF 
FESTIVAL.  .  .  KEEP  INFORMED  OF  FACTS  AND 
EVENTS  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  OF  THE  BORDER  BY 
READING  THE  GLASGOW  EVENING  NEWS. 


THE  LEFE\RE  GALLERY 


ALEX.  REID  &  LEFEVRE  LTD. 


Selected  XIX  and  XX  Century 
French  Paintings 


Leading  Contemporary  British  Artists 


3o  BRUTON  STREET 

Telegrams:  “Drawings,  London” 


LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 
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JOHN  BELL  OF  ABERDEEN 


A  sixteenth  century  Antique  Elizabethan  Tiger 
Ware  Jug  with  original  silver  mounts.  It  is  just 
over  7  inches  high.  Period  Circa  1585. 


An  extremely  fine  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  Knee-hole  Writ¬ 
ing  or  Dressing  Table  on  original  shaped  bracket  feet.  It  measures 
42  inches  wide  and  30  inches  deep.  Period  Circa  1760. 


56-58,  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 


AND  AT  BRAEMAR 


Telephones: 

Aberdeen  -  24828.  Braemar — 245 


Telegraphic  Address : 
"  Antiques,  Aberdeen  ' 


An  interesting  set  of  eight  Scottish  Hepplewhite  Chairs  in  elm,  com-  A  very  important  Antique  Scottish  Queen  Anne 

prising  six  single  and  two  matching  arm  chairs,  all  in  perfect  original  Silver  lidded  Tankard  of  superb  quality.  It  was 

condition.  Period  Circa  1790.  made  in  Edinburgh  by  Edward  Penman,  in  the  year 

1704  and  it  weighs  37  ozs.  A  superb  example  of  a 
very  rare  type. 


GIPSIES  ON  EPSOM  DOWNS 


SIR  A.  J.  MUNNINGS 


9W*. 


IAN 

GALLERIES  I 


156  BUCHANAN  ST.  &  50  WEST  GEORGE  ST.  GLASGOW 

Douglas:  0039 

Also  on  View  Paintings  by  British,  Dutch  and  French  Masters 


PRISTfiD  IS  ORPAT  BRITAIS  BY  ROBERT  MACtrUOSF  AND  TO.  LTD.  THE  TSIVERSITV  PRt5«,  GLASGOW 


